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TO A PORTRAIT 

BY ALICE FELICITA COREY 

lb seems that all who ever enter here 

Must leave behind their weakness, doubt and fear 

Outside the door, — so strong, so just and true 

This picture that hangs here bespeaking you! 

It cannot give your voice that shares so much 

The life of all you say, assuring touch 

Of that protecting hand, but all that picture may 

It tells of you, and at the close of day 

Waits my return. How gladly would I bring 

Worthier answer to your questioning! 

You are a picture of a friend of friends, 
Remembered face, that to all wandering lends 
Sanctuary, whence despair must flee 
But hope finds shelter; so you are to me. 



JOSEPH DE CAMP AND HIS WORK 

BY WILLIAM HOWE DOWNES 

1IKE the majority of capable and seri- tions of painting, and there are those 

Jous painters, Joseph DeCamp thinks who believe that more has been accom- 

of himself simply as a craftsman, and plished in this direction in Boston than 

holds the conviction that the only way in any other American city. Mr. De 

for an artist to demonstrate his superior- Camp has been freely criticised in the 

ity is to do his work well. That is the past for his policy of experimenting and 

sole professional test, and to exclude all of trying out new methods in painting, 

side issues is a wholesome policy. A for he has not been above the desire to 

painter who is always busy at his legiti- know how much new methods were worth, 

mate work has but little time or inclina- and he has felt that the only way to find 

tion to pay much attention to anything out was to employ these methods in 

else. The art of painting is difficult actual practice. He has tried out many 

enough to require a lifetime of single- new methods for his own satisfaction, to 

minded study for its mastery. Mr. De see what they amounted to, since that is 

Camp has been all his life concentrating the way to learn and to progress. His 

all his faculties on this one aim, and he deep earnestness and his absorption in 

finds that the great thing to achieve is his work are characteristic of him. His 

the art of seeing. He has done what he conversation is stimulating, and when he 

could to help preserve the sound tradi- talks "shop" it is professional discourse 
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carried to the superlative degree of in- 
tensity and authority. His enthusiasm 
is boundless, and his talk is pithy and 
ardent. He has been for many years a 
teacher of painting, and his pupils in the 
Massachusetts Normal Art School can 
testify to the efficacy of his intelligent 
and sound methods and his great knowl- 
edge. 

The star picture in the exhibition held 
at the St. Botolph Club, Boston, in Jan- 
uary, 1908, was the large single figure 
piece by Mr. DeCamp called "The 
Guitar Player," which now belongs to 
the permanent collection of the Museum 
of Fine Arts. This is a very remarkable 



example of modern art, and it was by far 
the best thing that he had done up to 
that time. A lady in evening dress of 
tulle, with light purple stripes and span- 
gles, is seated upon a mahogany sofa up- 
holstered in green, playing a guitar, 
draperies of red and blue beside her. 
Light coming from the left illumines the 
rich tints of neck and face, grazing one 
arm, the end of the guitar, and the 
crossed knees beneath, and leaving the 
front of the instrument and the lower 
spaces in shadow. Opposed to these 
deep and varied masses of color, the 
background above presents an empty neu- 
tral bloom of gray wall, deepening away 
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THE FUR JACKET 



JOSEPH DE CAMP 



from the light, and varied further by a 
bit of shade cast by the top of a scroll 
upright in a corner of the sofa. The head 
is slightly bent forward and turned a 
little to the left, and the eyes are down- 
cast. The pose is natural and graceful. 
The drawing of the figure is masterly. 
It is not merely correct in contours and 
proportions; it is instinct with life, sup- 
pleness and flexibility. Such drawing is 
rare. There is much of the element of 
charm and personal distinction in this 
work. The color scheme is opulent, and 
it is carried out with striking success. 
The flesh tones are exquisite in their 
truth and delicacy. In every detail the 



work not only stands the test of the most 
searching critical analysis, but it invites 
and rewards the closest scrutiny. The 
design is original ; the expression lifelike, 
individual and vivid ; the movement of . 
the figure extraordinary for its vitality 
and actuality. The arrangement of the 
light and shade is all that could be de- 
sired. It is interesting to note how the 
artist has been able to give pictorial in- 
terest to the plain gray expanse of wall 
back of the head. "Definiteness of 
structure expressed in strong and glow- 
ing color/' observes the Bulletin of the 
Museum of Fine Arts in an article an- 
nouncing the purchase of the picture, 
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"gives the canvas a character apart 
among contemporary American work. 
The perspective of the head is delight- 
fully found, the technique of the hair 
singularly effective and one of the prin- 
cipal attractions of the picture." 

Nothing, however, from the hand of 
Mr. DeCamp has ever quite equalled 
"The Pink Feather" (formerly called 
"The Brown Veil"), in charm, distinc- 
tion \and sheer fascination. No doubt 
some of its universally acknowledged 
charm is due to the beauty of the model, 
but to paint a beautiful young woman, or 
an extremely pretty one, in such a man- 
ner as to do full justice to all her elu- 
sive characteristics, and at the same time 
to avoid so triumphantly the saccharine 
and the sentimental and the insipid, is 
distinctly an achievement. If we imag- 
ine, for instance, how this girl might 
have been painted by Greuze or Nattier, 
or even by one of the British masters of 
the eighteenth century, we are in a posi- 
tion to appreciate the unquestionable su- 
periority of Mr. DeCamp's interpreta- 
tion of this new and irresistible version 
of the Eternal Feminine. It is not only 
set forth with what one is tempted to call 
flawless perfection of rendering, but its 
negative merits are enormous. A master 
of style is often to be known by his omis- 
sions. There is nothing in this particular 
work but what the severest taste would 
approve, either in conception or execu- 
tion. All is felicitous, appropriate and 
refreshing in its sanity. 

"The Guitar Player," "The Pink 
Feather," "The 'Cellist" and "Sally," 
with six other canvases by Mr. DeCamp, 
were exhibited in the retrospective ex- 
hibition of the Ten Americans, held at 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, Philadelphia, in the spring of 1908, 
and this group was sufficient to place the 
artist well to the fore among the most 
accomplished painters of the period in 
America. "Sally," a vigorous, sturdy, 
simply rendered portrait of a little girl, 
the artist's own daughter, was subse- 
quently bought by the Worcester Art 
Museum — an excellent selection. It is 
one of those miraculously straightfor- 
ward and simple pieces of characteriza- 



tion, which constantly grow upon the ad- 
miration and delight of the observer. 

In the winter of 1911 an exhibition of 
Mr. DeCamp's paintings was held at the 
St. Botolph Club gallery. Of the collec- 
tion of seventeen pictures, ten were por- 
traits, including the full-length and life- 
size likeness of Theodore Roosevelt pre- 
sented by his classmates to the Harvard 
Union. There can be no division of 
opinion about the merits of Mr. De 
Camp's portraits. In the first place, his 
faculty for obtaining an authentic like- 
ness is admirable and may be depended 
upon. This portrait of Mr. Roosevelt 
is no exception to the rule. The person- 
ality of the man is exhibited with an 
altogether admirable completeness. It 
is neither caricatured nor flattered in the 
least, but is set forth with an almost 
scientific spirit of detachment and dis- 
passionateness. Mr. DeCamp never ideal- 
izes his sitter ; his method is to get at the 
truth through the sound treatment of 
visible, external fact, and if he does not 
always give the whole truth, it is at least 
certain that he tells nothing but the 
truth. If he does not go beyond the face 
of the returns, so to say, it is because he 
does not find it necessary or desirable to 
do so. The sterling qualities of the por- 
trait of Mr. Roosevelt are the merits of 
the other portraits of men exhibited on 
the same occasion. These included one 
of the artist himself, and those of Frank 
Duveneck, Francis I. Amory, Rev. Daniel 
Merriman, D.D., Joseph E. Baker, Al- 
bert Baker and Charles P. Curtis. In 
the category of the portraits were also 
to be included the heads of "Sally," al- 
ready referred to, and of "Polly." The 
latter is a very charming profile view of 
a little maid with curling hair, and it has 
a certain quaintness of character that is 
highly attractive. 

The subject pictures in this exhibition 
of 1911 included the captivating "Pink 
Feather," "The Blue Cup," "The Fur 
Jacket," "The Violinist," "The Win- 
dow," a "Girl with Book" and "La Pen- 
serosa." "The Blue Cup" represents a 
girl holding a fragile teacup up to the 
warm light which falls on her face. 
This has been somewhat extensively ex- 
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hibited, and is justly a general favorite. 

'The Fur Jacket" is exceedingly hand- 
some, especially in the black tones in the 
jacket and the hat. The face also is 
rendered in an interesting manner. In 

'The Violinist" a young woman is stand- 
ing and playing the violin in front of a 
gold screen. The pose and movement of 
the figure, especially the arms and hands, 
are happily and gracefully given, and the 
color scheme is exceptionally fine. "The 
Window" shows an interior, looking 
towards the light, with the figure of a 



young woman standing and doing a piece 
of embroidery. It is a delightful ar- 
rangement in delicate grays and whites. 
Mr. DeCamp's last journey to Europe 
took him to Spain, and his account of his 
impressions in the Prado Museum at 
Madrid would make most interesting 
reading if I could only give it in his 
own vivid and picturesque words. Speak- 
ing of the marvelous freshness and per- 
fection of condition which distinguishes 
the pictures there, he said they looked, 
some of them, as if they were "painted 
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JOSEPH DE CAMP 



last Tuesday. " He ventured upon some 
interesting, but highly technical, theories 
to account for the preservation of the 
Madrid paintings. He was much pleased 
and edified by Mrs. DeCamp's discovery, 
after several hours of silent contempla- 
tion of the masterpieces in the Prado, to 
the effect that "The good ones don't 
need an}' explaining." What a commen- 



tary upon the futility of much of our so- 
called art criticism ! 

After listening to Mr. DeCamp's de- 
scription of a bull-fight, and a particu- 
larly lively one it must have been, I 
thought, "It takes an artist to really see 
things." I had been flattering myself 
that I saw a bull-fight, many years ago, 
but I had seen nothing, nothing, com- 
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pared to what Mr. DeCamp saw. His 
description was better, if possible, than 
Theophile Gautier's, because it contained 
no exaggerations. But it was equally 
full of color, action, drama. The scene 
was present to the mind's eye, with all 
its alternations of suspense, anxiety, hor- 
ror, disgust and exaltation. In conclu- 
sion, he summed up by saying, "I don't 
think it's much of a game." 

Mr. DeCamp was born in Cincinnati, 
in 1858. His studies were pursued un- 



der Frank Duveneck, at the Cincinnati 
School of Design, and at the Royal 
Academy in Munich. Among his honors 
may be mentioned the gold medal of the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 1904, the 
Temple gold medal of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, 1899, and the 
first prize in a competition for decora- 
tions of the City Hall of Philadelphia. 
He is a member of the Ten Americans, 
the National Institute of Arts and Let- 
ters and the St. Botolph Club. 
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Suggested by a Visit to the International Exhibition of Modern Art 
BY ADELINE ADAMS 



C GAVROCHE is at it again, they say. 
J The Uprooted Pine Tree ! Hooray ! 

It is not known at what moment of the 
world's history the incomparable Gav- 
roche first appeared with his bag of 
tricks to astonish the natives. Long be- 
fore you and I found him scrawling gay 
obscenities over a defense d'afficher, his 
pointed ears and twinkling tail brushed 
the morning dews from the grapes of 
Hellas. He is reported under the fig- 
trees of Eden, where he is said to have 
raised Cain. His drawings disturbed 
paleolithic man. Let us frankly confess 
that we have all of us played Gavroche 
in the early stage of our studies. 

But when Gavroche grows a beard, 
times change. He must put away child- 
ish things. Not indeed all his candor, all 
his brisk invention, all his faith in the 
undiscovered; but surely some of his 
youthful ignorances and attitudes. 

One of the petty ailments of our art 
to-day comes from an overdose of the 
Childlike Attitude. A lusty student of 
three and thirty years tells me that he 
does not want to grow up. He says that 
this is the true philosophy of life, and 
that I will find it in James M. Barrie; he 
also mumbles to me something about 
Maeterlinck. Certainly it is not for me 
here to interpret these delicate spirits, 



beyond saying that to me they seem not 
so much philosophers as poets, who might 
perhaps be chagrined to see their ex- 
quisite visions of life parodied and pa- 
raded and thumbed about as workshop 
receipts for conduct. 

Further, much sentimental vapor is 
abroad as to the beautiful art to be found 
in children's drawings. Close observa- 
tion dispels the illusions of closet ora- 
tory. Specialists who have studied thou- 
sands upon thousands of children's draw- 
ings know that beautiful art is not often 
found in them. Touching and interest- 
ing qualities they may indeed possess, 
qualities that appeal to our instinctive 
love and tenderness for children rather 
than to our knowledge of art. Exceptional 
children provide exceptions. For example, 
Mr. Maxfield Parrish's little son paints 
delightfully; taken all round, however, 
the paintings from the parent hand are 
really finer. Why not? Rightly may a 
man bow his heart before the divine can- 
dor that often, not always, breathes from 
a child's version of his vision of life; but 
we deny the growth of man, and belittle 
the meaning of life itself, when in a 
paradoxical straining after naivete, we 
substitute childhood's lisp in place of 
manhood's free yet ordered speech. As- 
sumed naivete is one more way of lying. 



